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| the trite observation, that a man often feels the strong-| 
| est enthusiasm for things which he cannot see dis-| 
E jjtinetly, and defends his ideas the more obstinately 
2 SEVER SS Vee the fewer he has, would have applied to my fellow- 
| passenger. At length he became so violent that I 

Ar the time that I belonged to the Pension-Office, | began to feel quite uneasy. The Italians were in-| 
in , an old Franciscan came to us every quarter |censed at the intemperate language of the man, W ho, | 
to receive his allowance. Fle was very chatty, and j conceiving himself to have been injured in commer- 
often amused us for an hour, which we were glad to | Cal matters by their government, was going in per-| 
steal from our dry avocations, with a description of ison to seek redress: yet it did not escape me, that 
his mode of life in the convent, which, though dis- | their anger was kept within bounds by a certain cool- 
solved, was still inhabited by him and his brethren. | 9€ss with which they watched their object. | 
At such times we frequently entered into little dis- | ‘* As soon as I was left alone with the merchant, I 
cussions with him, as we could not help praising the}; read him a severe lecture, warned him against the 
measures of government, and congratulated him on) crafty Venitians, and advised him, for fear he might 
the liberty he consequently enjoyed; while he, on) involve himself in something unpleesant—which, 
the contrary, extolled the former rigorous system, || from what I had seen of his temper, I conceived to 
and asserted that content depends not on external be almost unavoidable—to return by the first vessel, 
conveniences, but on an internal ascetic idea, which | and to leave his government to fight the battle. At 
makes a man fee! as comfortable in a hair garment the same time I reminded him emphatically of his 
as in silks, and sleep as softly on straw as on a bed | wife and children, who would die of grief if any harm 
of down. 

From these disputations, in which Father Ambrose 
displayed himself to us as a man advantageously dis- 
tinguished above many of his profession, he some-' 
times digressed into narratives of adventures which 
had befallen him in his travels; for he had, in his 


THE REPOSITORY. 





FROM THE GERMAN. 


should befal him. He seemed not disinclined to foi- 
low this counsel, and acknowledged he was afraid he 
should be unable to restrain himself, if the Venitian 
government should refuse him redress. 

**We pursued our voyage, but I had some trouble 
to prevent the merchant from entering into alterca- 
younger years, had occasion to visit Rome and Ma- tion with the two Italians. At length the *Sea Cy- 
ples, and the recollections of Italy seemed to cheer) bele’ appeared rising at the horizon out of the world 
his old age like flowers in winter. | of waters: every moment the different objects became 

I will endeavour to relate, as nearly as possible in || more and more distinctly visible, and presently we 
his own words, one of these adventures which I still | landed in the canal. No sooner was my fellow-tra- 
remember. | veller on shore, than he seemed to conceive an irre- 

“| was once going,” began Father Ambrose, ‘from | 
Trieste to Venice. The sight of the sea was yet new, 
to me, for it was the first time that I had trusted my- 
self on its boundless expanse. I had retired from the 
rest of the passengers and seated myself on the deck, 
absorbed in the contemplation of the infinite plain 
wver which the rays of the rising sun poured upon us 
from the east like a torrent of fire. It was not long 
before I was joined by a young merchant from Gratz, 
who had made the trip several times, and who was 
capable of giving me every requisite informatioa re- 


pressible desire to force the validity of his claims 
down the throats of the Venitians. While I was lost 
in astonishment at the strange world around me, he 
| seemed scarcely to notice any thing ; and I could per- 
ceive how contemptuously, nay, almost malicionsly, 
he looked at those who passed us, as though they had 
‘all participated in the wrong which had been done 
thim. I would have taken him with me to the ina, 
and then accompanied him to the next ship that 
should sail for Trieste, but he was now not to be per- 
|suaded. He well knew, he said, the dilatory progress 
of business when a man does not attend in person to 
his affairs, and seemed to place no particular reli- 


lative to the sea, shipping, and maritime commerce : 
for it was my way from my youth to make minute in- 
quiric s concerning all about me, in order to increase 
my store of knowledge, and to familiarize myself 
with the pursuits of men and things. 

* After a while, two Venitians, with whose profes- 
sion we were unacquainted, came up to us. The | 
conversation turned to other subjects. I soon per- 
eived that the Italians took particular notice of the 
merchant, thongh their attention seemed to escape | the musical conservatories. 
him; for, much as his manners were polished by tra-|)  * In this manner some days had passed, when one 
el, still he belonged to that class of people who think | evening, just as I had descended from the lofty tower |, 
more of themselves than of others, and for that very jnear St. Mark's, where I had enjoyed a view over the! 
reason possess but little skill in physiognomy. | prodigious marine city, the sea, the islands, and the| 

* As moderate as were his opinions in regard to | beautiful shores, by stnset, the waiter at my inn came | 
he concerns of private life, so violent were they on j hastily in quest of me, as a person wished to see me. | 
political topics, in adverting to which he seemed to be |On my return I found there a servant of the govern-| 
i totally different person. In early life he had probably | ment, who had directions to take me with him. | 
experienced severe oppression; for in no other way | “ In the consciousness of my innocence, I accom-| 
ould I account for the vehemence with which he | panied him with more curiosity than uneasiness. He jj 
talked of liberty and independence, in opposition to | conducted me to the building of the regen cel 
‘vranny and arbitrary government. Probably, too,'|tion, where I was blindfolded, with the assurance! 


ance on the interference of his government. 

“We parted. I went about my own business, and 
availed myself of my leisure hours to inspect the most 
remarkable objects of that remarkable city. 
times I was in the place of St. Mark, which, of itself, | 


Some- 


J 
presents a world wholly unique, at others on the sea- || 
shore ; now in the magnificent churches, and now in 


that no harm should be done me. After being led 
through many a passage, and up and down many a 
flight of steps, I found myself, at length, in a subter- 
raneous vault, in which, dazzled by the lights afte: 
the removal of the bandage, I could at first distin 
guish but little. At length several figures became 
visible in the chiaro-scuro: I perceived an officer of 
justice, with two sturdy fellows, and, in the back- 
ground, a man who seemed to be the object of these 
melancholy arrangements. 

* The first of these persons addressed me in a so- 
lemn tone, and said that, as a German priest, I had 
been summoned to attend a man who had transgress- 
ed against the state, and who was already acquainted 
with his sentence in his last moments. Though I had 
expected something of the kind, yet I was so shock- 
ed at this communication that I was unable to utter 
word. The officer remarked my 
strove to reassure me. * Such a duty,’ 
not he new to you; and as you edify, warn, and ad- 


a igitation, and 


said he, * can- 


monish the healthy at church, and comfort the sick 
on the bed of pain, you will surely find a few words 
for this unhappy culprit, which may excite in him 
sincere contrition for his guilt, and by inspiring him 


| with hopes of the divine mercy, preserve him from 


despair.’ 

“ l endeavoured to rally myself. On a table placed 
at one side of the dungeon I found a crucifix and the 
consecrated wafer. I prepared to hear the confes- 
sion of the wretched man; but what was my horroi 
on discovering in him my fellow-passenger, who had 
thus fared much worse than I had ventured to anti- 
cipate! | was near swooning. He recognised me, 
fell about my neck, and wept like a child, 

I con- 
jured the judge to make one effort to save the poor 


ae | pitied him more than I can express, 


man. I related the circumstances which had occur- 
red on ship-board, and attributed what he might fur- 
ther have done amiss to defects of temperament and 
erroneous principles. The Venitian listened calmly 
tome, and then replied, ‘With these maxims we 
should be obliged to excuse and release every crimi- 
nal; for the reason why a person acts thus and not 
otherwise, is sure to be tound at last either im educa- 
The law asks if 
aman has wilfully transgressed its ordinances, and 
I can 
do nothing for this delinquent; nay, you expose 


tion, temperament, or disposition. 
in this case decrees irrevocable punishment. 


yourself to danger if you imtercede any longer for 
him, or refuse to perform what is required of you, 
although we know you to be a quiet and pious man.’ 

* My feelings were more harrowed perhaps than 
those of my unhappy companion, whose senses were 
stunned by the enormity of his fate. He confessed 
as well as he could; lL administeredthe sacrament; } 
sought, by the consolations of religion, to elevate his 
thoughts above the appalling moment that was to ter- 
minate his life, and to direct them to that unknown, 
but assuredly promised realm, where crimes and pu- 
nishments shall be alike unknown. The unfortunate 
man seemed somewhat more composed, and clung 
with a convulsive grasp, as it were, to the consola- 
tion which I held forth to him. 

* The servants of justice, meanwhile, made thei 
preparations in the back-ground. The officer gave 
mea sign. I embraced the young man—his limbs 
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were as if disjointed. ‘Had I followed your advice, 
this would not have happened!’ he sobbed forth in 
a voice scarcely articulate. ‘Comfort, if you can, 
my poor wife and children !’ 

**T promised to fulfil his request, tore inyself from 
him, and tottered, almost insensible, towards the dark 
passage. In afew minutes a light was brought, and 
{ was again blindfolded and conducted into the 
street. 

** My inquiries respecting the nature of the offence 
committed by the victim, in which, however, 1 was 
obliged to use the utmost precaution, were fruitless ; 
and I felt convinced in my Gwn mind, that he, like 
numberless others, had fallen a miserable sacrifice to 
acruel form. As to the mode of execution in these 
prisons, I learned so much, that the delinquent 1s 
strangled by means of a rope passed through an 
aperture in the wall. 

“T now did not so much pity the unfortunate mer- 
chant, who, in the stupor of the moment, was hurried 
away by a speedy, and perhaps not very painiul 
death, as the widow with Ler children, to whom I 
communicated the dreadful tidings, but in such a 
manner as to spare her feelings as much as possible; 
for, by what I hope will be considered a very veal 
deviation from truth, | represented his death as the 
consequence of a fatal disease which attacked him 
during his confinement.” 





THE DRAMA. 





SHAKSPEARE’S CHARACTERS, 
OTHELLO. 


Ornero and [ago—the Moor and the Italian. It 
is true that Shakspeare has been somewhat regard- 
less of his maps and chronological tables; he has 
taught Hector to quote from Aristotle, and made his 
ships to sail over dry land. But although thus dis- 
respectful of the rights of time and place, he has 
been more attentive than we could possibly have ex- 
pected to the more important distinction of national 
character. When his scene leads him beyond the 
Alps, he seems to us to write with an Italian sky 
wound him; when it is to the more northern islands 
of England or Denmark that it confines him, the me- 
lancholy of their sea-beaten shores and cloudy hea- 
vens seems infused into his verse. The deep-loving 
vnd undisguised Juliet is no Englishwoman; and it 
is only a land of mist and mountains that would har- 
monize with the ambition of Macbeth. He is not al- 


ways faithful indeed to the manners or the creed of 


the country in which his action lies, but with the pas- 
sions of the natives he is as familiar as if he had lived 
with them in his childhood ; and the son of Atrica and 
he of Venice are not less strikingly portrayed in the 
characters of Othello and Iago, than is the hero and 
the lover in the one, and the villain in the other. Yet 
to whatever land it is that Shakspeare conducts us, 
he always commands our sympathies, because in all 
his personages, however varied in clime and rank, 
there is alike a great portion of the common stuff of 
humanity. They are men first before they are kings 
or Romans. Whereas, were it not an envious task, 
we might mention some writers, and those of no little 
celebrity, who, in their anxiety to represent a national 
characteristic, have overlooked the universal attri- 
butes of the human race; who have portrayed their 
men of Rome as having little other object in view 
than to commit suicide on the first graceful opportu- 
nity, and the sultans and despots of all climes as crea- 
iures whose every word was brutal or terrific, and at 
whose nod the heads of their subjects were wont to 
fall off spontaneously. 


There is no sentiment more varied than that of 


love, and aloof from all other forms of it which Shak- 





" speare has given us, stands the passion of the Moor. | 
There is little in it which an Englishman would term | 


sentunental. Hiowever affected the heart of Othello 
may be, it is through the eye only that it has been 
moved. His love is the excessive admiration of ex- 
ternal beauty, not as associated in any manner with 
the disposition or temper of its possessor, but of beauty 
for itself. It is the rapture of the gaze alone; the ec- 
stacy of one who looks on loveliness till he worship- 
ped it: a passion like that of the sculptor who grew 
enamoured of the marble. It is true that he conveys 
a different idea in his address to the senate, but the 
poet’s purpose in this speech is rather to account for 
the love of Desdemona than for that of Othello. Itis 
in the moments of jealousy, in the alternate fits of 
tenderness and rage, when the inmost recesses of his 
mind are lit up as though by the lightning’s flash, that 
the soul of the African can best be judged of.— 
Throughout all his passion, it is the person of Des- 
demona that is ever and only in his thoughts. She ts 
so sweet a creature that he doats upon the least of 
her accomplishments—mentions, amid her perfec- 
tions, ** how delicate she was with her needle.” But 
we should not know that Desdemona had such an en- 


tity as a soul, if we waited to be told of it by the | 


Moor. Of the altered sentiment of her heart, of her 
faithless affections, we hear nothing. 

It is this view of the passion of Othello which can 
alone explain the cruel and horrible excess to which 
his jealousy conducts him. Had his love been built 
upon the moral affections, the first insinuations of lago 
would indeed have moved him not a jot; and if the 
impostures which that villain afterwards practised 
had succeeded in deceiving him, he would have been 
a prey rather to grief than to anger, and his despair 
might have urged him to seek his own life perhaps, 
but certainly not that of Desdemona. It is impossi- 
ble that one who had loved not only the outward form 
of beauty, but the spirit that dwelt therein, could think 
for a moment of revenging an infidelity by death. He 
might speak daggers, but he would use none. Such 
could not possibly be the instrument of his greatest 
rage. But the love of Othello was an idolatry which, 
like all other idolatries, substituted an image for the 
living soul. With him, woman was either a creature 
to be enshrined and incensed, or she was altogether 
an inferior being to himself, and, as is the fate with 
all worshipped images, which are either preserved 
with the most religious care, or suddenly beaten down 
und trodden under foot, Desdemona is no sooner 
thought unworthy to be his idol, than she sinks at 
once into the faithless minister, who deserves death 
for having betrayed her lord. And thus the crime of 
Othello ultimately springs from that erroneous appre- 
ciation of the female sex, which marks his country as 
barbarian, and from which the most refined states of 
Europe are not entirely free. 

With regard to the last and horrid scene of this 
tragedy, the stabbing and smothering of Desdemona, 
we agree with our continental neighbours, although 
not generally so delicate as they are upon these mat- 
ters, that it ought never to have been represented, 
and perhaps ought never to have been written. Mere 
horror is surely not an impression which it is desirable 
to produce, and we think the rule with regard to ex- 
hibitions of this kind upon the stage should be—that 
no need of bloodshed and no dying agonies be admit- 
ted, unless our moral sympathies are so interested on 
the occasion, as to obliterate from our view the cir- 
cumstance of bodily suffering. This rule may not be 
thought capable of a very strict application to the 
English stage—so abundant as it is in scenes of mur- 
der, of cutting and maiming of all descriptions ; and 
the ingenious play-wright will often think it neces- 
sary, for the good conduct or happy conclusion of bis 
piece, that some few of his dramatis persone should 
decease without exciting in our minds any such mo- 


‘ral interest. In this case all that we can recommend 
is, that they, at least, die without ostentation, and 
|that the performers do not rival one another in exhi- 
biting the agonies of dissolution—an exhibition which 
is very ridiculous in a bad actor, and very disgusting 
in a good one. In general, however, we would repeat 
that the spectator’s attention ought never to be turned 
to the corporal pangs of heroes and heroines; these 
ought always to be forgotten in a sympathy of a far 
different kind. When, for instance, Cato dies, we 
think only of the firm republican who, having from 
his youth kneeled only to the gods, cannot in his old 
age learn the spaniel tricks of loyalty ; and when Vir- 
ginius stabs his daughter, to save her from a tyrant, 
the desperate virtue of the Roman predominates over 
the agonizing scene, and forms alone the object of 
our contemplation. Butin the present case of the 
murder of Desdemona, there is nothing to withdraw 
us from, but every thing to increase the simple horror 
of the transaction. The victim is one, the most ex- 
cellent of her sex, whose slightest suffering would 
give us pain, who loved with the greatest constancy 
and the purest passion, and who, after baving received 
the keenest injuries from Othello, could say, 


“ Unkindness may do much ; 
“ And his unkindness may defeat my life, 
“ But never taint my love.” 


With his anger. even if we did not know that it was 
the result of the lies of Iago, we could have no syin- 
pathy, and thus we are delivered over to the most re- 
volting scene, without one object of mental interest 
to catch at. In making these remarks, we were more 
desivous of mentioning the general rule, than of criti- 
cising Shakspeare, who, of all the elder dramatists, 
and the greater proportion of the modern ones, has 
departed from it the least. Indeed it seems too much 
the habit to consider such deeds as inseparably con- 
nected with tragedy ; and the tragic muse—poor lady ! 
is most frequently represented with a long dagger in 
one hand, anda bow of poison in the other, large enough 
to despatch the whole dramatis persona, from thi 
king to the foot-boy. 

But to return to Othello—it would be no idle o1 
useless speculation to inquire how it happens that, 
approving so little of the passions or actions of this 
man, we should yet entertain throughout so much re- 
spect and compassion for him, that abhorring, as we 
do, the deed, we should yet feel little else than pits 
fur the perpetratoy. The anguish of the Moor is in- 
deed so sudden, or so extreme, that it carries away 
our sympathy by violence, without leaving us a mo- 
ment to reflect how far he deserves them ; and the in 
dignation borne towards Lago little disposes us to seek 
for lesser shades of criminality in the victim of his 
hate. But we think there is a siill more important 
reason than either of these. Amidst his jealous rags 
and his desire of revenge for his injured honour and 
betrayed affections, there is observable a strong feel 
ing that the crime of Desdemona merited the punish 
ment of death, and that it was his duty to inflict it 
** She will betray more men,” is the reflection that 
checks the rising emotion of pity, and steels his bo- 
som to his ruthlesstask. Mistaken as it is—fearfully 
mistaken—we cannot fail to respect this feeling 01 
duty, without which he certainly would not have com 
mitted the deed. There is indeed a rule of conduct 
given to every human being, a simple and universal 
rule, which requires no great efiort of reason to dis- 
cover, but asks only that the mind be not pre-occu- 
pied with established errors—a rule consistent with 
that wisdom observable throughout the creation—that 
he obey the dictates of those feelings which, from 


their nature, bring tranguillity and happiness into his 


own bosom, while their first aim is still the happiness 
of others. This is nature's conscience. False opi- 
nions on what is excellent in human character, fals« 
religion, and false honour, have usurped the author! 
ty of this rule, which makes the happiness of eact 
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individual a surety for the happiness of his neigh-| 


bour; and thus men who ask, in all candour, for the 
right way, and seek only to know what is becoming 
in them as men to perform, are miserably deceived, 
and commit evil in the spirit of virtue. But howeve: 
bitterly we may lament the mischievous error into 
which they are betrayed, we must never forget to 
praise and admire the intention that sought for truth, 
though it found it not. 

Dr. Johnson has described Othello as the “ mag- 
nanimous, artless, and credulous’ Credulity and 
artlessness he undoubtedly possessed, but magnani- 
mity implies self-command, and the generosity that 
can forego what are called the strict claims of justice, 
as well as the courage that can exact them, and these 
Othello had not. We cannot cali him magnanimous 
whose passions were neither guided by reason nor re- 
strained by benevolence, whose love was a madness, 
whose rage Was a possession, Whose virtue Was unli- 
mited and cruel in the extreme. ‘The tranquil sage 
can feel compassion only for such a specimen of his 
race, the victim of Ins country’s errors, the sport of a 
chaos of passion, now borne along in a transport of 
rapture, now hurried onwards, 


ot a tamultuous cloud, 
oitre 


“Dy the s rong rebut 
“ Instinct with fire and 





VARIETIES. 





CoLours oF 1H sta.—Tbe variety of colours in the sea 
seem to depend chiefly on the wind, the weather, aud the 
lt trom the firmament. 


reflection of lg Its most usual co- 





and 
even when it is looked down upon irom an elevated point of 
sight, it assumes a dark blackish tit. On the Goodwin 
Sands, at the tide of tlood, the water is whitish by reason of 
the foam. 
weeks together to be of a perfect azure. 


tour is deep green; but in cloudy or rainy weather, 


Io the Mediterranean, again, it will appear for 
When the sun 
shines bright upon the water, the upper portion of the waves 
takes of purple or reddish hues; and when the wind freshens, 
and a ship is under tuli sail, the waves ahead often appear 
pale and bright. 

CoNciLIATORY MANNERS.—Napoleon’s letter to Savary, 
on sending him to Russia, is a good specimen of the acute- | 
ness of his mind in matters that a mere military conqueror | 
“To 
your conversation,” says he, “carefully avoid any thing 
thatmay be offensive. For instance, never speak of war, Do 
not condemn any cusiom, or comment upon any absurdity. 
Every nation has its peculiarities; and it is too much the 
habit of the French to compare all customs with their own, 
and to set themselves up as models. This is a bad course, 
and, by rendering you obnoxious in society, it will prevent 
you from succeeding in any thing.” 


usually Knows nothing, and cares nothing about. 


Force or association.—The disagreeable sensation of 
having the teeth on edge, as it is called, when a jarring 
sound is produced by any hard substance drawn across the 
edge of a glass or earthen vessel, has been attributed to the 
fact, that almost every one in childhood has repeatedly ex- 
perienced bodily pain from biting the edge of the glass or 
earthen vessel in which food has been given him, so that 
whenever the jarring sound which accompanied this sensa- 
tion of pain is heard, the sensation is again excited. 

Firr.—A gentleman who was in love with a lady, and 
had ne opportunity to unfold his passion, appeared before 

er house, and cried out “ Fire, fire, fire!’ upon which she 
threw up the window, and asked where; when he placed 

s hand upon his heart, and said, “ Here, here, here!” 

Laventer.—The different grades of joy have performed 
wonders in medicine. Many striking instances are recorded 
of its salutary effects when it has operated in laughter. 
Voltaire relates a story of a lady, who was supposed to be 
in the last state of an acute disease. Her mother, who stood 
weeping by her bedside, prayed tor her life, and offered 

heaven all her other children if the sick one should be 
married another of her 
daughters, ‘and who sat by the bedside, very gravely said, 

Lhope, madam, you mean your female children only. 
Fhe lady who was ill, was so struck with this speech that 
she burst into a fit of laughter, and from that time recover- 

this gentle and pleasant emotion produced the same 


spared. A son-in-law, who had 


effect upon the Cardinal in Rome. In a similar situation’ | 


laughter was excited in him, while he lay in his bed, by see- 
ing a favourite monkey put on his pontifical robes, and 
strut about his bed-chamber, with the solemn face with 
which he had often seen his master perform his public ec- 
clesiastical duties. 

New sooks.—lIt is very amusing to read the announce- 
ment of books in the London Magazines. Every one is said 
to be written with extraordimary power, great pathos, strong 
satire, or amazing originality. The public too are reported 
as waiting with the most intense anxiety for works of which 
they then, for the first ume, hear the titles. For an in- 
stance they announce a novel called “ Zillah, a Tale of 
Jerusalem,”’ as one that is anxiously expected by “ the re- 
ligious world, no less than by the readers of romance.” 

EaGLe versus Weazec.—A short time since a gentleman 


of Providence was out in the suburbs endeavouting to get 


a shot ata large eagle. Suddenly the eagle sprang up- 
wards, and continued to wing his flight spirally to an un- 


mense height, when he fell to the earth, nearly on the spot 
On approaching the eag 





from whence he had flown, 
small weazel was observed to run from him, and ou exami- 
nation, it was found the animal had got under the eagle's 
wing, and commenced feasting upon his blood, until the 
noble bird tell from exhaustion, The little marauder then 
made his escape 

Winn baco INDIANS. —On Monday last there was a grand 
military parade, General Morton commanding, to give the 
Indian chiefs an opportunity to view a specimen of the 
physical force of the country. They appeared to be grat 
fied, especially with the horsemen. An arrangement was 
made to have the cannon discharged at the moment the In- 
dians were passing them in the rear, without their being 
apprised of the intention, to see what effect it would pro- 
duce; and, strange as it may seem, they did not move a 
muscle, or appear to regard it. At the conclusion of the 
parade, the chiefs assembled at the governor's room in the 
city hall, where were present the officers of the artillery, 
At 


ter partaking of a simple collation, the chief Naukaw ad- 


the mayor, and other members of the city government 


dressed the mayor ina short speech or talk, We have been 
favoured by Col. Kinzie with the substance of it, as follows : 

“ Father'!—The chiefs of my nation, now before you, 
“ with myself, are very glad to see you. We are glad also 
“to see your peace officers, and your war chiets around 
* you, and to hold you fast by the hand, We thank the 
* Great Spirit above for giving us so clear a sky to-day, to 
“meet you and your young warriors. We thank you for 
“the milk and bread which you have helped us to, and we 
** shall keep in our breasts your kindness to us to-day. So 
* good bye.” 

The chiefs left the city on Tuesday morning in the steam- 
boat tor Philadelphia, on their way to the seat of govern- 
ment. 

THE MILLER AND THE FooL.—A miller, who attempted to 
be witty at the expense of a non compos mentis, accosted 
him with, “John, people say that you are a fool.” To 
this John replied, “ I don’t know that I am, sir, I know 
some things, sir, and some things I don't know, sir.”’— 
* Well, John, what do you know !"—*“ 1 know that millers 
always have fat pigs, sir.""—'‘ And what don’t you know?” 
—*‘ f don't know whose corn they cat, sir.” 

SIMPLE REMEDY TO PURIFY WATER.—It is not so gene- 
rally known as it ought to be, that powdered alum possesses 


the property of purifying water. A large table-spoonful 


of pulverized alum, sprinkled into a hogshead of water— . 


the water stirred briskly round at the time—will, after the 
lapse of a few hours, by precipitating to the bottom the 
impure particles, so purify it, that it will be found to pos- 
sess nearly all the freshness and clearness of fine spring 
water. A pailful, containing four gallons, may be purified 
by a single tea-spoonful 
not without its value 
To CLEAN PIcTURES.—To clean old pictures painted in 
oil colours, wash them well with a sponge dipped in warm 
beer; let them become very dry, and then wash them with 


This information is, obviously, 


liquor of the finest gum-dragon, steeped or dissolved in 
fair water; never use blue starch, which tarnishes and eats 
out the colouring; 
varnish over the pictures, and only mends bad ones, by 
concealing the faults of the colouring. 

MADEMOISELLE sontTac.—This lady gained, in London, 
by singing three months, more money than all the amount 
of the previous earnings of her life. Her receipts from the 
King’s theatre were upwards of twenty thousand dollars 


or white of eggs, which casts a thick 


FROM THE SOUVENIR, 
SONNETS TO AMBITION, 
BY PROSPER M. WETMORE 


Methinks it were an easy leap, 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-taced mo n..— Shak spea « 
Light of the noble mind! the proud of earth 
Have ever breathed to thee their matin song; 
And lofty bearts have mingled in the throng, 
That gazed entranced upon thy brightness. Worth 
To thee a minister hath been; aud birth 
No heritage hati: claimed; the student's lore— 
The poet's verse—for thee thew visions soar: 





Thy beams may gild a throne, or peasant’s hearth 

Fond worshippers have followed o'er the wave, 
And watched thy rays as mariners the sun; 

Danger hath stood upon the batitiement, 

Where rushed thy votary with his banner rent— 
Yet pressed he on till vietory’s meed was wor 

In wreaths upon his brow, or glory on his grave 


De spots have bound thee to thei crimsoned car, 

And havoe led the way o'er teeking fields 

Where trampled freedom «ll her birthright yields 
And rapine stalks, while mercy flies afar; . 
Yet hast thou been full oft the guidime star 

That lighted patriots to a deathiess tame; 

Their guerdon—but the lustre of a name, 
Theiw field—the council-seat, or tront of war 
Shall godlike reason veil her ardent ey: 

Or eaglets grovel with the bird of night? 
Shall swelling bosoms shun bright honour's race 
When glory’s light is heaconing the chase? 

The soarme spirit Wings its towerme flight, 
Nor stoops its falcon-crest beneath the spreading sky 





SONNETS TO FANCY, 
BY THE SAME 


Spirit of airy hopes and rapturous lay! 
I woo thee, Fancy —Atdantw Souveni 
Come, Fancy! with thy soul-cnrapturing power, 
And lead me through the fairy haunts, where dwe! 
Thy magic influences: in moon-lt dell— 
Mid starry spheres—in dewy-bosomed flower— 
Or where the myrtle twines a perfumed bower 
For youthful Love to weave his mystic spell- 
Where'er thou art, | woo thee from thy cell, 
And give to thee the visions of this hour. 
I'll follow thee through ocean's coral caves, 
And yield my spirit to deep ecstacies ; 
The winds discourse thy sweetest melodics, 
And gossamer barks are dancing o'er the waves 
Oh, dip thy pencil in the Lris’ hues, 
And paint thy dwelling, ‘tis the chosen of the muse 


Thou sitt’st upon the aged Abbey's tower, 
List'ning the tale that plaining night-birds tell— 
Or glidest through the cloistered aisles when swe}! 
The midnight chimes: while brooding tempests lower, 
‘Thy chariot is the cloud: in summer's shower, 
While whispered voices wake thy airy she I, 
Thou'rt seen where last the fleeting sun-beam fell 
And Spring, the gentle maid of balmy dower, 
When nature's chilly breathings first she braves, 
Woos thee unto her sylvan mysteries ; 
Thy court is then midst choral harmonies ; 
But when the vesper tear thy chaplet laves, 
And night's pale queen her placid course pursues, 
Thou wand rest forth, thy sandals bath din mountain dew 


IMITATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


HALLECK 





BY FITZ-GREENI 


Where flows the fountain silently 
It blooms, a lovely flower, 
Blue as the beauty of the sky, 
And speaks like hind fidelity, 
Through fortune’s sun and shower- 
* Forget me not.” 


‘Tis like thy starry eyes, more bright 
Than evening's proudest star, 
Like purity’s own halo light 
It seems to smile upon thy sight 
And says to thee from far— 
Forget me not." 


When by the lonely fount we meet, 
And weep 80 soon to part, 
That dower springs up beneath our feet 
And sighs, as if it will'd to greet 
A kindred broken heart— 
“ Forget me not 


Each dew drop on its morning leaves 
Is eloquent as tears, 
That whisper, when young passion grieves 
Tor one beloved afar, and weaves 
His dream of hopes and fears— 
lorget me net 
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the enthusiasm of new excitement, declaims with less cir-|| where my mother is. Oh, blessed Virgin! my mother! my 
|| cumspection than he should. 
|| be a constable. 
|| the mob. 


His companion turns out to} 
He is arrested next day; but rescued by 
His escape trom Milan, and journeyings in fear | for you all my life. 


mother! Perhaps she is not far—I saw my mountains! 
Why do youtorment me! Send me to a church ; I will pray 
What does it cost to say one word? 


, and suspicion for two days towards his native place, are ad-| Oh, there! you pity me: speak one word, speak it. Hea. 


| 


Tus original ltalinn story, of which this tse tuaieten, || mirably coloured. This whole portion, including the va-' ven pardons many things for a good deed!” 
— anyaves “s ontentied tome, a the mest requaasr wo rious movements of an incensed mob; the scenes in rude“ ‘Oh, why is she not the da:tghter of one of those vil: 
of the Remantiotmne achest. With much of he wryennd taverns; the highway and by way adventures of the deluded | wretches who banished me!—thought the Nameless—of 
and management of el Walter Scott, Manzoni has em- mountaineer, contains some as excellent painting of coun- | one of those villains who wish me dead! that | might now 
ployed materials ed his fable that are, perhaps, less local, | try manners and domestic characters as is to be found in | enjoy her sorrows; and instead’ 
less contracted. Historical incidents, that are not neces- the scope of literature. He reaches the house of a relation, =“ ‘ Do not drive away a good inspiration |’ pursued Lucia 





sarily temporary, and characters that are almost entirely 
generic, are clustered with the liberality of a master-hand. 
In the conduct of the tale, we also find a resemblance to the 
desultory, unpremeditate, but easy succession of events, 
which in the Waverly novels leaves us in doubt whether 
one is suggested only by its predecessor, or all cunningly 
devised and mightily combined by the foresight of the 
writer. 

Though we have headed our notice with the title of a 


translation, yet it may not be an unwelcome task if we pre-|! 


sent a slight sketch of the very remarkable and beautiful 
composition which is now, for the first time, rendered ac- 


who receives and entertains him. 


In the meantime, Don Rodrigo having obtained intima- tation in the face and gesture of her tyrant. 


tion of these proceedings, is busied with a new instrument 
of villany. This person, who, throughout, is termed the 
Nameless, is a man of might and affluence ; a dissolute man, 
but not abandoned. 
impious and cruel acts; he was now employed as agent in 


| another; but it was the last. He contrives to carry off Lucia) 
from the convent at Monza, and to have her lodged in his! a manner so gentle as to amaze the old woman. 
own castle, at the instigation, and for the purposes of Don | menaced you ?’ 

| Rodrigo; but somewhat dismayed by the accounts of her, 
| given by his bravos who conducted her thither, and urged) fora poor creature. If you would, you might terrify me 


His castle had been the high seat of serve you from every evil. 


| with fervour; reanimated by observing a certain air of hesi 
‘If you show 
| mercy to me, the Lord will show it to you. You may kill 
'me, and you can do no more ; but you perhaps one day 

you too——But no, no; I will always pray the Lord to pre 
What will that one word cost 








| you? If you should experience these pains 
“ * Courage, be comforted,’ interrupted the Nameless, in 
* Havel 


“*Ohb no! I see that you have a kind heart, and feel pity 


cessible to the mass of English readers. The translation is ; ‘ : 
~ ecient 0 | by a feeling, the mysterious character of which is most cle-| more than all the rest; you might kill me. And instead you 
we suppose, countenanced, or even authorized by Manzoni, . . . 
a 8‘ ' Y ‘ . in his lett tol verly portrayed, he resolves to see one whose attractions  have—a little consoled my heart. Complete the work ot 
as may be gathered from some expressions in his letter to! . . . ‘ : : : 
ns ’ bad i || had won over the hard heart even of his hired ruffians. Re-|| mercy ; free me, free me. 


, i refixed to the first volume. And though a! : : , f 
the translater, p : _— luctantly, and almost against himself, he moves towards her|| “ ‘ To-morrow morning 





considerable portion of the undertaking is done too hastily 


and literally, yet the general character is free, faithful, and! 
. | 
vigorous. | 


The title of the work suggests somewhat of its plot. 


Renzo and Lucia are two rustics of that district of Lom- 


bardy whose small capital is Lecco. They lived in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, and as the incidents | 
grow out of the peculmr condition of that period, much 
space is allotred to a mimute and historical account of the 
es, its inhabitants, their 
The nuptials of the be- 





country and its political cire 
grades, tempers, and occupations. 
trothed pair are suddenly prevented, by the refusal of the 


curate, Don Abbondiv, to perform the holy ceremony. This 


refusal had been urged upon him by some agents of a pow- 
erful nobleman, Don Rodrigo, who, in consequence of a| 
wanton wager with a dissolute relation, the young Count 
Attilio, had determined to possess himself of the person 
of Lucia. 

Upon the first announcement of this mishap, the little 
household of the betrothed is thrown into much dismay, 
until the mother of Lucia proposes a plan by which, against! 
the curate’s consent, he might be compelled to legalize the} 
marriage. This was the scheme :—Renzo and her daugh- 
ter were to present themselves before the priest, with two 


| 


place of confinement. 


| 
| “ And from one apartment to the other, cautiously ascend- 


ing a staircase, he reached the chamber of the old woman, 
and kicked against the duor with his foot. 
“* Who's there?’ 

| *Open the door.’ 

| “ At that voice the old woman made three bounds. The 
hasp was soon heard rattling in the rings, and the door 
thrown open. The Nameless, standing on the threshold, 
threw an eye-glance into the apartment; and by the light 


of a lamp which burned on a trestle, he beheld Lucia kneel- || 


ing on the ground, in the most distant corner of the chamber. 
*** Who told you to throw her there, like a sack of rags, 
ye savage |’ said he to the old woman, angrily rebuking her. 


| “* She placed herself where she liked,’ humbly answered 


|the other; ‘I have done all I could to encourage her; she 
| can tell you so—but it’s no use.’ 
| “ Rise,’ said he to Lucia, drawing near her. But she, 


| to whom the knock, the opening of the door, the tramp, the 


| voice, had brought a new and obscurer dread into a spirit 


already terrified, coiled herself yet more into the corner, 
hiding her face with her hands, and motionless, except for 
| the tremour that pervaded every limb. 

} “e Rise; I will not harm you—and I may do you good,’ 


witnesses, and instantly declare themselves man and wife. | repeated the chief. ‘ Rise,’ thundered that voice, irritated 
By an old custom, the marriage would be thus concisely so-) at jay ing twice commanded in vain. 

lemnized, After some demur, the attempt is made, and! « 4. if invigorated by terror, the miserable girl sudden- 
baffled, in consequence of the feminine fears and embar- ly sprung from her knees, and clasping her hands ag she 
rassment of Lucia; the whole formula not being repeated | would have done to a sacred image, raised her eyes to the 


in the priest's presence without interruption. 
At the same time with this unluckly attempt, three bravos, 


in Don Rodrigo’s pay, have been equally unsuccessful in | 
an endeavour to surprise the house, and carry off the per- 


son of Lucia. The two incidents are admirably detailed ; 
the result is, that the lovers, disheartened and intimidated, 
determine to follow the advice of their holy monitor, Father 
Christopher, and for a time absent themselves froma place 
in which they could not be secure from the persecutions of 
theirenemy. Their fight is most feelingly and poetically 
described. By the agency of Father Christopher, a boat 
has been provided to carry them across the lake, and the 
whole course of their future plans arranged. Lucia puts 
herself under the shelter of a convent at Monza, immedi- 
ately protected by a remarkable character, whose story oc- 
cupies a sinall portion of the eutire work, but is one of great 
intensity and iaterest. 
brother capuchin, and proceeds ou his way. The convent 
to which he is directed is reached by the high road to Milan. 
He arrives thither at the time of a popular ferment, occa-| 
sioned by a season of scarcity and an unequal distribution 
of bread. The mob has just been committing violence, and 
despoiling the public granaries of flour. His curiosity is 
awakened; he joins in the current of people, and is con- 
cerned in some subsequent riots. At night, he repairs to a 
hostel, to which he is invited by a stranger, and there, in 





* A Milanese tale of the fourteenth century. Translated from the 
italian of Alessandro Manzoni. 3 vols. Svo. pp. 744. London. i823, 
C. & J. Rivingwa. 


Renzo is charged with letters to a | 


face of the Nameless ; ticn, casting them down, exclaimed, 
* 1 am here; kill me.’ 

“*T have said that I will not harm you,’ answered the 
Nameless, in a milder voice, gazing at those features dis- 
turbed by anguish and terror. 
| ‘*Courage, courage,’ said the old woman; ‘if he him- 
_ self says that he will not harm’ 
| “* Aad why,’ resumed Lucia, with a voice which, be- 
tween tremour and fear, expressed a certain security of 
desperate indignation, ‘ why have you made me suffer the 
pains of perdition?) What have | done?’ 

*** Perhaps they have ill-treated you! Speak.’ 

“+ Tl-treated! They have taken me treacherously away 
by force! Why? why have they taken me? Why aml 
here? Where aml! [am a poor creature: what have I 
done to you? In the name of heaven’ 

“** Heaven, heaven,’ interrupted the Nameless; ‘ always 
heaven. They who cannot defend themselves, they who 
have no power, have always this heaven to take the field 
with, as though they had spoken to it, What do you ex- 
pect from this word? To make me?’ and he left the 














phrase half uitered. 

*** Oh, my lord! expect! What cana poor girl expect, 
if not to find mercy at your hands? 
many things for a deed of merey, Let me go; for heaven's 
sake, let me go. It is no profit to one who must dic, to tor- 
ment a poor creature in this way. Oh! you may command, 
tell them to let me go! They have brought me here by 
Shut me up with this woman, and send me to **** 


Heaven pardons so 


force. 


, cast hinself into the water, and disappear 





*“ «Oh, free me now, now’ 
| “* To-morrow morning we will meet again, I say. Cou 
| rage, cheer up. Go to bed. You must want something to 
eat. They shall bring it.’ 
i “+ No, no; I shall die if any one else enters: I shall dic 
|| Take me to a church—Heaven will reward you for it.’ 
| * & woman shall bring you something to eat,’ said th: 
Nameless; and having said it, wondered how such a conso- 
| lation entered his mind; and how the necessity of seeking 
| one to re-assure a poor peasant-girl, had been created. 
| “* And do you,” he immediately resumed, turning to the 
old woman, ‘ encourage her to eat; let her sleep on this 
bed, and if she likes you as a companion, well; if not, you 
| can sleep for a night on the floor. Bid her take courage, | 
‘tell you; make her cheerful. And let her not have caus+ 
to complain of you ! 

“ So saying, he moved rapidly toward the door. 
‘arose, and ran after him to renew her entreaties; but ! 
had disappeared.” 

As the progress of his repentance is one of the finest con- 
| ceptions of the whole work, we will transcribe another pas 
| sare to illustrate the state of his feeling on the night suc 


Lucia 


ceeding this interview : 
“He then sought the reasons by which, almost prior to 
the entreaty, he had pledged himself to torment an unknown 
| unhappy girl, who excited neither hatred nor fear, in order 
to serve Don Rodrigo. But although he might succeed in 
discovering the reasons which at that moment appeared 
| proper to excuse the fact, he could not well understand by 
|| what means he had been persuaded to it. That disposi 
tion, rather than deliberation, had been an instantaneous 
}movement of the mind, obedient to old and habitual senti 
ments, the consequence of a thousand antecedent circum 
stances. And the self-tormentor, to account fora single 
fact, found himself engulfed in the examination of his whol: 
life. Backward, backward, from year to year, from pledg: 
to pledge, from blood to blood, from iniquity to iniquity 
each reappeared in his mind, conscious and new, separated 
from the sentiments that had made him will and commit— 
reappeared with an enormity which those sentiments ti! 
then had never discovered. They were all his own, thes 
were himself. The horror of his thoughts, re-born wit 
each of these images, and attached to all, augmented eve: 
to despair. He arose impetuously, threw his hands vio 
lently against the wall beside the bed, caught hold of « 
pistol, detached it from the wall, and at the momen 
of terminating an existence become insupportable, his mind 
surprised by terror, by still surviving anxiety, rushed for 
ward to the time that might yet continue to pass after Ii 
decease. He imagined, with horror, his carcass deformed 
| motionless, in the power of the meanest survivor; the asto 
nishment anu confusion of the castle in the morning ; ever 
thing turned upside down. fle, without strength, without 
voice, Sung, who can say where? Even the darkness, even 
the silence made him apprehend in death something mor 
sad, more fearful. He thought he would not have hesitate: 
if it had been day-light, abroad, in face of his peopl 
Swallowed uy 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





by these torturing contemplations, he raised and depressed ||Prassede, who reads her long lectures about young ladies | 


alternately the pistol. As he was thus employed, a new || forming improper connections, &c. replies to her lover, and 
thought entered his mind. ‘If that other life of which they | ber replies have to be communicated to him through the | 
told me when a boy, of which they are always talking, as \ same middleman. His rage at the interpreter upon hear- | FROM THE ATLANTIC SOUVENIR, FOR 1829. 
though it were a certain thing—if that life should not be—/ ing of the fatal vow is skilfully managed. It shows that || THE LADY OF RUTHVEN. 
if it be an invention of priests, what am I doing? why pe-| Signor Manzoni, among other great gifts, lias succeeded in | : Oe 2a 
rish? what matters it what I have done? What matters it? catching Scott’s power of mixing the pathetic and the lu- H TRAVELLINe in the northern part of Great Britain, | turn 
It is my folly But if there be aiuther life!—’ dicrous without destroying the effect of either. But the ed aside from the road to view more closely one of those 
fs eusawr end Gd & oh 6 ed, Geel ™ changes, and the higher powers are required in the jancient edifices that stand, as it were a connesting Sah, be- 
came a blacker, a more oppressive despair, from which he "@!Tator, and our author is not found wanting. A war een — Soe by and 8 Hy nt. Lever took datigns in 
could not even seek refuge in death. He let the weapon breaks out, when or on what grounds we are not clearly in- [comteenpentng these oo ity ps oe of past ages, for they = 
fall, tore his hair, and guashed his teeth, trembled through formed; but the emperor is a party to it, and a body of Fate as a talisman on the imagination, and in an instant the 
every limb. Suddenly he recalled the words which he had Germans make a descent upon the Milanese territory. | 


jmercurial mind, in defiance of space and time, lives whole 
heard a few hours before: ‘ Heaven pardons many things Their coming, and the distress among the inhabitants, occa- | CeMtUries. While surveying the building an aged man ap- 
for a deed of mercy !’ and they were not recollected in that ned by it, is the subject of some good scenes; 


but the | proached, and accosted me. “ You appear,” said he, “ to 
" oe » r CE ~ 
accent of humble prayer with which they had been uttered, (CUTS of their stay is forgotten iv the ¢ rse which they leave be a stranger, and interested with the exterior of the castle ; 
but in tones full of authority which drew along with nee behind them. ‘The plague breaks out, and one of the first pethaps the interior may equally excite your curiosity ; it 
. | ‘ ’ 

distant hope. That was a preenmer*s of relief. He placed individuals in whom it makes its appearance is Don Rodri- |5°, I will attend you through the building I gladly ac 
his hands on his temples, and ia an attitude more composed go. The scene in which he first discovers himself to be in- lcepted of the old steward’s invitation, for such he proved 
fixed mee of his osiei on her who had pronounced pei fected we hold to be one of the most powerful m the book, | '0 be, and I could not possibly have had a better cuide, fox 
words. He t held her, not as his captive, his suppliant, 
but with the action of one who dispenses grace and conso- 
lation. He ~xiously waited for day, to go and liberate 


| 
} 








The wretch, upon being certain of his situation, despatches |€ Was communicative, and intimately familiar with the 
his servant Griso for a physician, with an imuense reward | history of the castle and its inmates, from the time the corner 
for secresy. The faithful creature returns with two Monatti, | stone was deposited. 

her—to hear tvom her mouth other words of relief and life. and Don Rodrigo is thrown into the public lazaretto, The He led me through lofty chambers that frowned tn rv & 
He thought of conducting her himself to her mother. ‘And ‘®t °! the volume contains pictures of the plague, whieh | gloom of gothic times; extended galleries and stately halls 


: . we s oO j ft De with almo which Concerning each of which some anecdote was rife im his me 
then? what shall | do to-morrow for the rest of the day? “* hould not hesitate to compare with almost any which 


What shall I do the day after to-morrow? What shall I do "@¥¢ appeared from Thucydides to Mr. Galt. We must find | "TY: He paused with peculiar satisfaction in the armory 
: 7 rs | bung round with banners, arms, and the trophies of war 


, " ~ : » room for one exquisite scene, which, however, our reade 

the day after that day? And the night ? the night that will cannot patna: appreciate unless they hav mbar the pre- || He was familiar with the history of every weapon and coa 
return in twelve hours! Oh, the night! no, no, the night! Y PF dae ‘ ad We" a » ted : on on ensnene of the 
He relapsed into the painful void of the future; he sought | ¥!0US Pictures of horrible selfishness to which it is so ex-//0f mail, and gave with tedious accuracy an account of th 

vain an employment for his time, a mod ¢ passin his duisite a relief :— |, Various conflicts in which the several indentations, percep- 
mv j or his , a mode o g his ; 1 ao , f : ; ’ . : 
days and nights. Now, he proposed abandoning his cas- “A woman descended from the door-way of the house, | tible on the warlike appare l, were mepenae d. From the ar 
tle, and hastening to remote countries where no one had Her countenance bespoke | mory we passed into the gallery of family pictures, whic: 

, - 5S 

° . » 

heard of him. But he felt that he—he would always be *‘ ut ; | ‘ 
with himself. Now, he revived a dark hope of re overing darkened. but not destroyed by intense suffering and mor- || Mens Of art 
his ancient spirit, his ancient desires: but that was as a tal debility; a beauty at once tender and majestic, that | img death to his prostrate antagonist, or gazing wit’ eyes 
sus 5 . 3 >. 4 


assing delirium. Now he dreaded the day whch must sparkled in her Lombard blood. She moved with difficul- || full of devotion on his lady love; there a judge, with fat, un 
Jas = pany ee \ : bly ch 7 ' . h ll meaning face and full-bottomed wig, looking askance at a 
ow him to his people so miserably changed. Now, he 


ty, but not as if about to fall. Her eyes shed no tears, but | 
; oe : . wore the ving she »m- © grief. cz hoop petticoat, and a dimimutive countenance peering be 
sighed as if he were obliged to bring the light even into his ore the signs of having shed them- Her grief, calm and i} Pr 
own thoughts; and precisely at dawn, a few minutes after 


deep, indicated a soul all conscious, all present to its endu- |neath a wilderness of curls, not unlike an owl from an ivy 
: ; ance . . anc a . |bush; a little farther, a group of corydons and shepherd 
Lucia slept, whilst he remained motionless on a seat, a "*"° But it was not her countenance only, among so |) bus deg , I 
wave of sound fell upon his ear, not perfectly expressed, | ~ , : 
. . 4 . of commiseration, and awoke in her behalf that sentiment | greatest care of the artist; and then came the matter-of-fact 
but which communicated something cheerful. He listen- 4 » a : 
“ise ; | now exhausted, now quenched in the heart. She held a/! portrait of modern days, which can do nothing more for an 
ed, and recognised a distant festival chime ; and soon after, ag : ; : 
: : , |dead girl in her arms, of about nine years old; but com-|/ ugly face than make it handsome, or place a man in a stu 
the echo of the mountain, which, at intervals, languidly re- |) te d h h heir divided aan |i ture with a book in his hand, though he scarcely 
. . - |) pose G w Vv 1 UTOW; array-|, @tous posture ws ps 
peated the harmony, and became blended with itself. Pre- | P pay, Gee Se Se ee oe " “phi , . 
seatly, he heard another chime break forth, nearer, and 
festive also; and then another. ‘What means all this re- 


and approached the crowd. 


h advanced, but not passed; and beauty veiled and | afford many of the rudest with some of the finest speci 
Here might be seev the mailed knight scowl 


many miseries, which particularly marked her as a subject || esses, watching their flocks, which had called forth the 


ed in a garment of spotless white—as if those hands had || comprehends the alphabet. 
decked it for a long promised festival, now granted as are-|| While surveying the «different portraits, my eye fell cr 
sss , . . | ward, She bore it not in a prostrate attitude, but sustam-|)one calculated to make the spectator shrink at the first 
joicing? What good have they had?’ He sprung from his : a ol as We » 
¢ : ed, seated on her arm, as if it were a living thing—except glance. It was a warrior clad in a coat of mail; his hair way 
bed of thorns, and throwing on some parts of dress, went | A : . . : 
. . ‘that one small wax-light hand hung at the side with such! gray, his countenance thin and cadaverous, and his eyes a 
to the casement of a window and looked out. The moun-). e : - oi + ike: - i Reel F 
: Ro , inanimate weight, and the head rested on the mother’s) fierce as that of the enraged tiger. His forehead was bony, 
tains were half-veiled in mist; the sky not cloudy, but of an | 1} ; Py OE c k 
ashy gvey: and by the licht thet cradusily in “or shoulder with an abandonment stronger than sleep. Her) capacious, and reposed on a pair of thick, bushy brows 
pr A cee Ay 2 se 6 2 His cheek-bones were high, his chin robust, and his thin 


. mother—because, if even the resemblance of these two! 
number of people were observed covering the road at the | . ; 
faces to each other had not declared it, still that one feel- 


bottom of the valley, and passing along in haste. Others - - | , . 
~ I ™ ing of two which she expressed, would have distinctly || “ That,’’ said the old man, “ is the portrait of Lord Ruth 


lips compressed, indicative of cool determination 


issued out of their doors and set forward, all by the same a 
: . . = said it, 'ven, who was at the slaying of David Rizzo. He left his 
way, toward the place of egress, to the right of the castle. |. | ’ : , 
|| The story now proceeds hurriedly. Renzo, who has | sick bed, to which he had been confined for three months 


uuu ouacuman* ne eee “S| been attacked with the plague at Lecco, and has recovered | pate and emaciated, too feeble to bear the weight of hi: 
from it, determines to hazard every thing and go to Milan! armour, or even to support his own body without assist 

This troop is one of villagers assembled to welcome and in search of Lucia. All his efforts are, for a long time, in | ance, to do a murder at the bidding of, and in the presence 
do honour to the Cardinal Frederic Borroromeo, who has) vain. At length he is told by the woman of the Louse to} of his king.” 
recently arrived. This illustrious man is introduced as |which he traces her, that she has been carried to the laza-|| “ And is that,” said I, “ the man who shed blood in coo! 
the human agent for setting the seal on the conversion of reito. There, in defiance of all rule and authority, he pur-) blood, and calmly sat down in the presence of his insulted 
the Nameless, whose dirst act, afier the abandonment of his sues her, by gaining admission to the cart of two Monatti, | queen, and tauntingly called for drink to quench his thirst 
former habits, is the restoration of his prisoner. By the in- the dead occupants of which were infinitely less loathsome | while his bony hands were still reeking with the life-blood 
strumentality of Don Abboudiou, a reunion of Lucia and than the living ones. He wanders from ward to ward in’ of her favourite ! But who are those young men to the lefi, 
her mother is effected, and the Nameless returns to his cas-. fruitless search; at length meets with the excellent Father | on the same canvass, whose countenances are full of manly 
tle a wiser and a better man. | Christopher, who has come thither to devote himself for beauty, and glow with intelligence i 

We may be very brief in our account of the remainder of the good of his fellow-creatures. By the father, Renzo is{ “ The last of the name of Ruthven. The sons of that 
the story ; for the third volume, though perhaps the most directed to another father, through whose instrumentality Earl of Gowrie, whose restless spirit burst forth at the raid 
powerful of any, derives its chief interest from its episudi- | he is admitted into the woman’s ward. For some time his ‘of Ruthven, and finally terminated its earthly career on thr 
cal descriptions. Renzo in his solitude at Lecco is, of) search is still unsuccessful, but at length discovers Lucia, scaffold. His sons were the pride of Scotland in their day 
course, filled with the deepest anxiety respecting Lucia | recovered from the plague. The following scenes may be and fell at the same instant, while perpetrating the mos’ 
and her mother, but how to obtain information respecting | imagined. She adheres strictly to her vow, and refuses inexplicable conspiracy that history has recorded, Thei: 
them is the difficulty, for the poor silk-weaver cannot write | Renzo. The false point of conscience which induces her | dead bodies were brought into parliament, indicted for hig! 
or read, as the translator quaintly expresses it, “in the ex-| to conform to a later promise to the breaking of an early i treason, their honours and estates were forfeited, and the 
tended sense of that word.” A very amusing description,! one, is pointed out by Father Christopher, who finally ab- ancient and proud name of Ruthven for ever abolished.” 
which we have net room to extract, is given of the biring, solves the betrothed, and almost immediately after dies of “ And who is that,” I inquired, pointing at a female por 
of an amanuensis, and the difficulties occasioned by the , his benevolent labours i trait, ‘‘ whose face rivals in loveliness all that the Italia: 
author’s and the handicrafisman’s sense of the meaning be- ——$—— ame ! artists have combined in their ideal beauty ? where femal: 
mg different. “The literato partly understands, partly A gentleman, the other evening, ended an oration in fa-| softness is so admirably blended with masculine vigour, 





; H ° . . - . . . 
guesses, furnishes a little counsel, proposes some altera- vour of the fair sex with these words: “ Ah, sir! nothing |) that the trial for mastery at the first glance appears doubt 
tion, and says, ‘let me manage.’” Lucia, who is now in the beats a good wife.” “I beg your pardon,” rejoined one of, ful; but on a nearer view it is plain to see that the latter, in 
custody of a very good-natured busy-body, named Donna the company, “a bad husband does.” this instance, as in all others, maintains a transcendent in 
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fluence over the former. Behold the arched brow where 
pride sits enthroned; the eye beneath it beaming love, and 
the lips that would tempt an anchorite to press them, were 
it not for the latent fire in that eye, and the firmness of pur- 
pose indicated by that chin, at the same time that the curve 
of beauty is preserved, forbids even the passionless kiss of 
an anchorite: This I should judge to be the work of some 
enthusiastic painter, who, in a delirium of love, delineated 
the mistress of his imagination, rather than the being that 
nature had created.” 

The withered cheek of the old man glowed at my praise, 
and he replied, ** That is the swan of the house of Ruthven, 
who was reared inthe raven’s nest when her own flock was 
seattered. She was the child of the last of the name; still 
an infant at the time of her father’s murder; and whe» the 
storm tore up, root and branch, the noble tree that had 





withstood the rage of warring elements for centuries, this 
last frail scion was transplanted to a foreign land, where 
it grew in beauty worthy of its parent stem, Rightly haye 
that picture the work of an en- 





you judged in pronounci 
thusiastic loyer: it is by the celebrated Vandyck, to whom 





nature not only lent her colouring, but watched every touch 
and carefully guided his hand. Charles the martyr, at 
whose court the orphan of the fallen house of Ruthven was 
a maid of honour, bestowed her in marriage on the impas- 
sioned painter, and never did the skilful artist exercise his 
rwhen delineating the love- 





brush with greater success, the 
ly features of the object of his adoration.” 





I left the gallery with my mind filled with widely differ- 
ent reflections from those which occupied it on entering. 
Lhe mute canvass on which | had been gazing, had read to 
me a striking lesson on the vicissitudes of human life, and 
the futility of the attempt to perpetuate a name. Here I 
beheld along line of ancestry, who had kept monarchs in 
awe and been linked with loyalty, extinguished by a 
breath—a single word—and the last remaining drop of their 
haughty blood, the very essence of their race, a thousand 
times distilled, indebted for its preservation to charity, and 
finally bestowed on one whose progenitors had passed as 
obscurely throug! the world as the purling stream through 
the untrodden wilderness: and yet to the talents of this man 
is she more indebted for the duration of her name, than to 
the daring deeds of her turbulent ancestors. I here also 
learnt that he who was the monarch’s terror, the monarch 
himself, and she for whose charms the monarch might 
proudly have sighed, can obtain no more substantial fame 
than an outline of their features on perishable canvass, or a 
page in history seldom opened. 
after a feverish existence, when we reflect that 


Most glorious guerdon, 


There's not that work 
Of careful nature or of cunning art, 
How strong, how beauieous, or how rich it be, 
But tails in time to run. 


FROM THE BOSTON LADIES’ MAGAZINE 
THE LONG DAY. } 


“ What a very tedious long day it has been!” exclaimed 
Jane Carly, as she languidly seated herself on the sofa, 
and drew her beautiful white hand over her face, to conceal 
a yawn she could not overcome. 

“You are fatigued with your exertions, I presume,” said 
her uncle Jacob, looking compassionately upon her. “ Per- 
init me to inquire what have been your employments during 
this long, tedious day ? 

“ Employments !” repeated the young lady, colouring. 

O, for that matter, uncle, | cannot remember all I have 
done.” 

“But you can enumerate some things, no doubt 
you walked, or rode, or read, or worked ?”” 

“] detest walking, when the wind is so high and the 
streets so dusty. Why, no lady of fashion would be seen 
abroad to-day, uncle,”’ replied Jane, with great vivacity 

“ And so, of course, 1 may conclude you have neither 
” observed uncle Jacob, as he very com- 


Have 


walked nor rode, 
posedly put on his spectacles, and surveyed his niece 
through them, with an air as Geliberate as a fop levels his 
eye-glass at the theatre. Jane, however, shrunk more 
from her uncle's scrutiny, than she would have done from 
ihe fop’s. ‘* Well, reading and working may be performed 
when the wind is high and the streets dusty.”’ 

Jane was silent, for reading came next in course, and she 
was too well acquainted with her uncle, to attempt to im- 
pose on him by pretending to have read books, which she 
knew only by their titles or the reviews. Some young 


ladies may think Jane very conscientious. They see no - 


harm in palming off a little of that smattering of knowledge, 
which they gaim by mingling in society, as theirown. Why 
could not Jane have named some book which the old gen- 
tleman never heard of, and then, if sue did mistake names, 
and misapply characters, and misquote sentiments, he would 
never have detected her? Many a young lady has thus 
rattled away, to her own great delight and fancied impor- 
tance, when with those whom she deemed could not readily 
discover she was ignorant whether the authors she so fa- 
miliarly named, wrote in prose or poetry, or whether the 
book she pretended so lately to have read, was a sermon or 
a song. 

The truth is, Jane read nothing but novels; and as she 
had, only one week previous, solemnly promised her uncle 
not to touch a work of fiction for a mouth, she did not dare 
to acknowledge she had passed the whole fo) enoon poring 
over “ A Marriage in High Lite.” She 
confessed she had spent the hours, planning when her owa 


would as soon have 


marriage was to be. 

“ Have you read Heber's Travels yet?" resumed uncle 
Jacob, attempting, by a question, to oblige his niece to 
converse 

* No—not all—not much,” returned Jane, speaking very 
quick. I always ated a 
I think no 


l am not interested in it, uncle. 
It looks so methodistic and mechanical. 
author can be so particular, without having, in all his ac- 


diary. 


trons and speeches, reference to the note-book. Can 
thoughts be free, when one is subjected to the trammels oi 
entering them all on the diary, as regularly as a merchant 
would his accounts? lt would not, for the universe, under- 
take to be thus particular; and I always pity the writers of 
such minute facts too much, to enjoy the information thejr 
iabours would otherwise afford me.’ 

** But there is one care that frequently oppresses you, 
which the good bishop seldom, if ever, appears to have felt. 
He never had to endure a very tedious, long day,” said 
uncle Jacob, smiling. 

* Will keeping a diary always preserve us from ennui?” 
demanded Jane. | 

“The endeavour to have something worthy to record, 
would preserve us, my dear. The industrious and the stu- 
dious seldom complain of a very tedious, long day.” 

‘Now I shall hear that saying of mine tor this whole 
season, | presume,” replied the laughing girl, as she took 
her uncle's hand and affectionately pressed it between both 
hers. ‘ Yet I said it merely because I did not, at the mo- 
ment, think of any observation more wise. I forgot how 
very circumspect it was necessary to be” 

* When conversing with your old-fashioned friend,” in- 
terrupted her uncle. ‘ Well, well, I forgive you; and if] 
loved you less, f should be more indulgent to your little 
foibles. But, Jane, in this age of energy and improvement, 
nothing strikes me more unpleasantly, except gross vice, 





than to see young persons idle, and hear their listless com- 


plaints of the tediousness of time. I can very well believe 
that the days must be tedious and long to those of your sex, 
excluded as you are from the business and bustle of the 
world, who have no literary resources. But now, when we 
men are willing, not only to allow you have talents, but 
even to encourage you to employ them, the woman who 
wastes her time in frivolous pursuits, or fashionable amuse- 
ments—and such people are those who oftencst complain of 
tedious, long days—deserves to be despised and laughedat.” 





LIFE. 


Much has been “ said and sung’ about the ills of life, 
and every opprobrious epithet which ingenuity could de- 
vise has been heaped upon this beautiful world. O the 
wars, and famines, and plagues, the public commotions, 
the civil and the domestic broils—the losses, and crosses, 
and pains—the hopes deferred, and the hopes destroyed— 
the gloomy forebodings, and more gloomy realities. Now, 
though these are subjects of fearful interest to all the mem- 
bers of the human family, yet I am inclined to believe that 
too much time and ink have been consumed upon theim, 
and feel disposed to gaze for a few moments on the brighter 
side of the picture. That there is a brighter side, the gloom- 
And though, to check the 
wild expectations of youth, it may be well sometimes to 


iest misanthrope must allow 


present the darker shades—to those who have begun to fee! 
the pangs of disappointment it is better to speak of earth's 
pleasant thing, lest, having been pierced by one thorn, 
they should hastily conclude that thev are to have nothing 


| poor human nature. 


but briers to walk upon the rest of the way. Afflictions are 
to sink us—not into despair, but into a state of quiet sub- 
mission and moderate desire. But there are some in the 
community who, having been disappointed once, are re- 
solved the world shall have no more charms for them. Be- 
cause they may not have all, they will not have what they 
may. They are chastised with the whip, and they punish 
themselves with scorpions. Fur the consolation of these 
unhappy ones we will take a survey of earth’s pleasing 
things. 

At first, there are the pleasures of society, which are 
neither few nor small. In social intercourse the feelings 
are enlivened—the sad heart forgets to ach—the tearful 
eye, to weep—brig ht thoughts are interchanged—new ideas 
elicited, or old ones placed iv a new light, and we have the 
two-fold gratification of pleasing and being pleased. 

Then there are, in the next place, the pleasures of soli- 
tude, which to some minids are greater than those of socie- 
ty. To hold communion with one’s self—to cull over the 
heart's treasures, and to feed upon the joys which the stran- 
ger intermeddleth not with—to wander through the airy 
fields of imagination, and dwell on the past and the future, 
till they seem more real than the present; these are the 
pleasures of solitude, and are not to be despised. 

Then there are the pleasures of intellectual improre- 
ment. These can be appreciated only by those who have 
experienced them. We must endure the toil of digging into 
the mines of science, if we would know the satisfaction of 
drawing out the precious metal. Whoever ounce tastes the 
waters of the Castalian fount will be sure to thirst again— 
and there is no danger of its being exhausted—it is an un 
failing spring; we shall, perhaps, be drinking deeper and 
deeper for ever. 

Another source of enjoyment which the world offers, is 
found in active employment. The use of our powers, either 
bodily or mental, is naturally agreeable, notwithstanding 
the propensity to indolence with which moralists have taxed 
To form schemes, (whether of any 
great utility or not) and set in array all the ways and means 
for their accomplishment; to watch their operations, and 
observe their gradual approximation towards the desired 
point, causes an excitement in the mind, which is as inte- 
resting, and perhaps more satisfactory, than either of the 
before-mentioned pleasures. Besides the happiness which 
employment gives, in itself considered, it does much by pre 
paring us to relish others of a less substantial nature. 

And last, not least, are the pleasures of friendshi; 
Though in full possession of all others, the absence of this 
makes a vacuum, There are chords in the human soul 
which vibrate only to the voice of affection. There are ma- 
terials for inexpressible happiness which lie deep in the 
breast, and can be drawn into exercise only by the magi: 
influence of friendship. The interchange of kind look: 
kind words, and kind offices, kindle emotions too sweet fot 
utterance. Much has been said and written on this subject 
and very justly; earth has no gift like it 

We have glanced at the most prominent sources of de 
light, and find them rich in blessings. If we add to thess 
the thousand lesser streams of comfort which flow to us 
continually through the medium of the senses, it will, | 
think, be allowed that life is not so very gloomy after all— 
at least, that there is in ita vast preponderance of good. 

We have considered only the happiness to be derived 
from earthly sources, and have said nothing of that glori- 
ous principle which purifies and heightens all the rest, and 
changes even afflictions into blessings, religion; here is « 
source open to every one, and as much superior to all others 
as the sun is to the glow worm. 

If these remarks are just, I think we may conclude, that 
if there is sorrow enough to keep us from levity, there is 
joy enough to keep us from gloom. We sometimes see 
tears, but much oftener smiles; have some hours ef pain 
but many more of pleasure; receive crosses occasionally 
but comforts continually. 





Let us cease, then, to repine at 
unavoidable evils—think of earth's pleasant things. and b 
thanktul—be happy 





MAXIMS. 

Terrify and tease no persons, not even your most int 
mate friends, by false reports, vexatious jokes, or any thing 
that can give them a moment's uneasiness. There are u 
pleasant realities enough in this world, without adding uu 
necessary and imaginary evils. 

Most of our misfortunes are more supportable than th: 
comments of our friends ppon them 
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THE LIGHT OF NATURE. 


The following anecdote is too good to be lost. The ce- 
lebrated Mr. Hume wrote an essay on the sufficiency of the’ 
light of nature, and the no less celebrated Robertson 


wrote on the necessity of revelation, and the insuffi- | 


ciency of the light of nature. Hume came one evening to 
visit Robertson, and the evening was spent on this subject. 
The friends of both were present, and it is said that Ro- 





vertson reasoned with unaccustomed clearness and power. || 


Whether Hume was convinced by his reasoning or not, 
we cannot tell, but at any rate he did not acknowledge his 
conviction. Hume was very much of a gentleman, and as 
he rose to depart, bowed politely to those in the room, while, 
as he retired through the door, Robertson took the light to 
show him the way. Hume was still facing the door. * Oh, 
sir!’ said he to Robertson, ‘I find the light of nature al- 
ways sufficient,” and conunued, “ pray don’t trouble your- 


self, sir,” and so he bowed on. ‘The street-door was open- | 
ed, and presently, as he bowed along the entry, he stumbled | 


over something concealed, and pitched down the stairs 


into the street. Robertson ran atter him with the light, and | 


as he held it over bim, whispered sottly and very cunning- 
ly, “ You nad better have a little light from above, triend 
Hume:” and raising him up, he bid him good night. 


DOCTOR JOIINSON, 


Long before he broached the idea of his dictionary, or 
any other work which chiefly contributed to raise and esta- 


blish his literary reputation, was much with a bookseller of | 
eminence, who frequently consulted him about manuscripts | 
offered for sale, or books newly published; but, whenever | 


Johnson’s opinion happened to differ from his, he would 
stare him full in the face, and remark with much gravity 
and arrogamce, “1 wish you could write as well.” This 
Johnson thought was literally telling a professional man 
that he was an impostor, or that he assumed a character to 
which he was not equal; he, therefore, heard the gross im- 


putation once or twice with sullen contempt. One day, 


however, in the presence of several gentlemen who knew 
them both, this bookseller very incautiously threw out the 
same illiberal opinion. Johason could suppress his indig- 
nation no longer. “Sir,” said he, “ you are not compe- 
tent to decide a question which you do not understand. It 
vour allegation be true, you have the brutality to insult 
me with what is not my fault, but my misfortune. If your 
allegation be not true, your impudent speech only shows 
how much more detestable a liar is than a brute.”’ 





MANNA. 
At the sitting of the Academic des Sciences in Paris, on 
the fourth of last month, M. Thenard submitted to the in- 


spection of the members a substance which he had received | 


‘or that purpose froin the minister for foreign affairs. It 


was a specimen of a kind of celestial manna which had fall- | 


on from the clouds in Persia, at the beginning of the pre- | 


sent year, in such abundance, as stated to the French con- 


sul in Persia by a Russian general who had witnessed it, 


that the earth toa large extent was completely covered to 
the depth of sixinches. Cattle of every description, par- 


ticularly sheep, ate it with avidity, and even bread was 


made, which was perfectly fit for the nourishment of man. 
Che academy recognised in this article a nutricious lichen, 


dready described by botanists, and which must have been | 


arried to the spot by some peculiar action of the winds, A 
similar phenomenon occurred in Persia in the year 1824 





HoW TO BE LIBERAL. 


fwo gentlemen, while canvassing in a London parish, 
called at every house to solicit subscriptions for the poor, 
ind having opened a door, they overheard the master se- 
tiously lecturing a servant for having cast a candle end 
iato the fire; on which they said to each other, let us go, 
we shall get nothing here. The master, observing them 
walking out, demanded their business ; they said they were 
suliciting aid for the poor at this inclement season of the 
vear. On heaving which, he desired them to walk in, when 


a 


1¢ put down his name for five pounds, to the great surprise | 


of the collectors. ‘‘ Pray, sir,” said they, “ how is this libe- 
‘ality consistent with scolding the poor girl for throwing a 
candle end into the fire ?’’ “ Perfectly consistent,” said he, 
* for most persons are careful about valuable things, and 
sam I, but I am equally careful about what many call trifles, 


‘hich enables me to give you five pounds instead of one'”’ 


Aa 


THE PARTING OF SUMMER. THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 





BY MRS. HEMANS. 

Lord, remember David.—This exquisite production is 
inserted in the Mirror of to-day, at the earnest solicitation 
of several subscribers.—It is our intention, occasionally 


Thou'rt bearing hence thy roses, 
Glad summer, fare thee well! 
Thou'rt singing thy last melodies 

In every wood and dell. to embellish this work with such beautiful sacred melodies 


But in the golden sunset ' as cannot fail to be acceptable to our readers. 


Ot thy latest lingering day, 
Oh! tell me, o'er this checkered earth The Young Cadet.—This little volume will be found to 
How hast thou passed away ’” conta much valuable information, conveyed through a 


Brightly, sweet summer, brightly ' medium naturally interesting to young and affectionate 


Thine hours have floated by, hearts. The great approbation with which the travels of 
rT “ea , rhs . : 
ag es er of ~ woodland bough Altred Campbell to Egypt and the Holy Land have been 
ors > sky 
he Taugers of the sky. received, induced Mrs. Hotland to compile the present 
And brightly in the forests, work. ‘Her sources of intelligence have been those ot 
To the wild deer wandering free: the highest authority ; but she is more particulurly indebted 
And brightly midst the garden flowers : 
on - : to the elegs nt and pious author of Sketches of India, in 
To the happy murmuring bee ; 
- . the beginning of her work, and to the accurate and eclabo 
But how to human bosoms, . . ; 
, , rate descriptions of Elora, by Captain Seely, for the latter 
With all their hopes and fears, - : 
part. Her account of the Burmese war is taken from the 


And thougtits that make them eagle wings 


To pierce the unborn years ! admirable details of Snodgrass; ber meidents of the Tiger 


and Cobra-de-Capello were given in conversation by Cap 
tain Bell; aud to the kind disposition ot Colonel Johnson 
she is indebted fw much valuable information.” The 
Young Cadet has been published by Mr. Roorbach, and 


Sweet summer! to the captive 
Thou hast flown in burning dreams 

Of the woods, with all the whispering leaves 
And the blue rejoicing streams : 


To the wasted and the weary, may be had at the principal bookstores in this city 


On the bed of sickness boun’‘, 
In sweet delicious fantasies, 
That changed with every sound 


The Atlantic Souvenir.—The cost of getting up this bea 
tiful annual is stated to have exceeded eleven thousand dol- 
To the sailor on the billows, lars.—The paper is good, the typography neat, and the 

Iv longings, wild aud vain, 

For the gushing founts and breezy hills 

And the homes of earth again | perior order 


embellishments highly finished. The prose tales are inte 
resting, and must of the poetical contributions are of a su- 


And unto me, glad summer ! 
How hast thou flown to me? 

My chainless footsteps naught hath kept 
From thy haunts of song and glee 


Mrs. Hemans.—Mr. Neal recommends this lady's last 
volume of poetry in the following terms: “ Every mother, 
and every wile, and every daughter of our country, with 
heart and soul enough to be proud of her sex, ought to 


Thou hast flown in wayward visions 
We are precisely 


In the memories of the dead— have a copy of the Records of Women.” 
In shadows, from a troubled heart, if Mr. N.’s opinion 
O'er thy sunny pathway shed ' 


In brief and sudden strivings, Detraction Displayed.—This admired work, from the 





. To fling a weight aside— gifted pen of Mrs. Opie, has just been published in this 
pr ry yi eosieeen city, in a handsome duodecimo volume of about two han 

And all thy roses died, ‘ 

y 4 dred and fifty pages. It would make an inestimable pre 
' 
But, oh! thou gentle summer ! sent from a father to his daughter 
If | greet thy flowers once more mebenanll —— " 
Bring me again the buoy ancy ( ommunicated. 

W herewith my soul would soar Origin of an odd saying — Keep your breath to cool 
Give me to hail thy sunshine, your porridge.” ‘This is a very ancient saying, and, per 
‘ W ith a song —_ spirit free haps, expresses more than any phrase of the like brevity 

rins PY ¢ 

in a purer air than this in our language. It is pithy, laconic, and decisive ; declar 
May that next meeting be - 
ing in seven words, and those none of the longest, all the 





contempt possible, and the utter uselessness of further par- 
MY HIGHLAND HOME. ley. This comprehensive saying probably bad its origin 
ia Scotland, where porridge forms a very conspicuous ar 


FROM THE WOMAN HATER 
ticle of food, as is frequently mentioned by the immortal 


Phere is a wild and burning dream bard of Scotia. We said it probably owed its origin to 
That wears my soul away, Aetna tBe thee .. P. oe 

e ™ scotia | \ er retiection su »’ suppose i 

It fires my brain at morning's beam cotiand; but fur ‘ 2 s ppese cae 
it may, with equal pro/abiity, be traced to the native tribes 


Nor dies with evening's ray— 
The thoughts of youth that haunt me yet 
And bid, where'er | roam, 


of our own country, the idiom of whose speech, as is well 
known, was pithy in the extreme; and we are further in- 


My breaking heart ne'er, ne'er forget duced to admit of this supposition being correct, from the 
say toad tana aes ae knowledge that porridge may be manufactured from Indian 
My heart—my soul—they turn to the: corn, and from the dislike which our aboriginal forefathers 

1 ( ’ certainly entertained for all unnecessary multiplication of 


My dear—dear highland home 
words, and from their determined and immovecable charac 


The pressure of a father’s hand A : 
A mother’s warm caress ter. Be this as it may, the phrase in question is undoubt 
My bright and gentle sister band edly of ancient origin, and particularly in use in the New 


Alas! now brotherless : where native manners have, in some de- 


England states 
urvived the innovations of artificial refinement. We 


the shieling near the old oak tre« ever, 
The glen at evening's gloam— well remember, in our infancy, that “Keep your breath to 
’ sed by the Dinahs of the kitchen, to the urchins who made an 


My home—my home—my happy hom: 
My heart—my soul—they turn to thee, 
My dear—dear highland home. 


unseasonable request, or delivered an unwelcome order 
and, even now, it never meets our ears, that it does not 
. ‘ bring v ssociations of childhood, together with a 
And she whose smile was wont to ceive, —— with it the septs 5 
When wandering forth at even confused medley of ideas, composed of oatmeal and Indian 
5 ‘ ’ - 
corn. We almost fancy ourselves blowing the porridge. 


My heart its only wish to live— 
My life a hue of heaven; We reflect how much breath is spent in superfluous dis 


Oh! she is lost to love and me, course, that might be so much better employed in that 

r And exiled, Vr i roan , really useful occupation: and whether the phrase had its 
oO weep oO er al) lve lost in thee ’ E 

: , cg c ia, or among the Iadians of North Ame 

My happy highland home origin in Old Scot - 7 rad 

rica, its import remains the same, and the volumes of ad 


My home—my home—my much-loved home 
My heart and soul they turn to thee 


' vice, warning, and sarcasin contained in those few words 
My dear—dear highland home are of inestimable value, when properly applied Q 
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ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO FORTE. 


LARGO E PIANO. 


Lord, 


—_————— 


re- mem- ber Da - 


guide his tongue with meckness, 





re-mem-ber Da - vid, 


A SACRED SONG——COMPOSED BY G. F. HANDEL. 


LORD REMEMBER DAVID. 


Teach him to know thy ways; teach himthy ways, 


vid. sy. 


dai- ly to sing 


teach him to know thy ways, 


thy praise, dai - ly to 


sing thy praise. 





teach him to know thy ways. sYM. 


Lord, teach him to know thy ways. 





DA CAPO. 


dai - ly 


DA CAPO 





FROM THE TOKEN. 
THE IMPROVISATRICE,. 
BY N. ¥. WILLIS 


You would not meet hereye. She was a young 
And timid girl, apparently, and bowed 

Her forehead as she went, as if the world 
Had a profaning gaze, and she would shut 
Her spirit by those fringing lashes fu. 

Her motion had no stateliness nor pride ; 
Her face no majesty, nor yet her tone 

Aught but a gentle cadence—she was all 

A woman in her daily quietness ; 

But oh! when her impassioned mood stole on, 
And she awoke—Biauca was alone— 

The spirit of her own peculiar world 

Of passionate and illimitable thought. 

She was of gentle birth, but had been nursed 
Carelessly in the meuntains. None had led 
Her early steps securely, and the goat 
Had been her fellow climber, and the birds 
Of the wild passes tempters to her strength 
The dizzy edge delighted her; the depth 
Of the abysses was a high-toned joy, 

And the far echo of her feeble voice 

Exquisite music. The most silent woods 

Grew pleasantly familiar, and at morn 

‘The half-lost lark that from the pearly sky 
Sends his far note, and the deep hush of noon 
And the low, melancholy notes of eve, 

Were her whole company, and so she learned 
Inward reliance, and while yet a child 
Respected and enjoyed her own high heart. 

Phen her fast thoughts grew deep, and she began 
To thirst for knowledge. The well-ordered stars 
Grew to he wonderful, and common things 

A mystery. Proportion in the tree, 

And plan in the neglected autuinn leaf, 

And im wild flowers perfection ; day and niglit 
Sunshine and rain, and seasons beautiful 
Coming in order—it was like a dream 

Just broken, and she wondered that her eyes 
Should have been sealed so long and quietly. 

She was a woman when they gave her books, 
Though in her girlish years; and so she drank 
Of knowledge with a strength as it had been 
Water to parching thirst. There are in life 
Beautifid eras, and the lyre is swept 
Vo manhood, and first love, and victories won 
From weaknesses and passions; there is said 

Lo be a triumph of the fettered will, 
And glory in young chivalry, and joy 


Oe ade dod 





error ete 
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In the keen scent of honour, and in hope, 
Delirium—but more beautiful than these 

Is our first-learned philosophy. Our thoughts 
Till then have been blindrolded ; our best sense 
A feeling in the dark ; our world a cloud 

Of an indefinite shape, and our own mind 

A wonder and a mystery. Then comes 
Philosophy, and suddenly ‘tis light, 

And nature has a harmony, and life 

System and beauty, and our human mind 

Is a new-opened temple of a fair 

And godlike excellence. This is a joy 

Of a peculiar keenness, worthier far 

Than the brief glories of the perishing sense. 

Bianca's world had changed. Her mind was more 
Than she had dared to dream, and she was awed 
By her own high capacities. The truths 
Of the material world had been her aim, 

Aud she had mastered them ; and now she turned 
To the invisible, and gave the wing 

To fancy, and with eagle-hearted men 
Wandered deliciously in fairy realm, 

Witched with the spells of poetry. The sky 
Took a new colour; the green earth became 
Haunted with voices, and the dreaming moon 
Won on her heart like love. She clung anew 
To her old solitaudes, and in a world 

Of beautiful creations, and amid 

Visions and forms of chivalry and sounds 
Heard by the spirit’s ear alone, she lived. 

A restlessness came over her. Her thoughts 
Were a thick coming multitude, and stirred 
Constantly in her heart, like something deep, 
Burning for utterance. They must be told— 
And they were told, She gave her spirit way, 
And with the strength of one who had apart 
Measured herself severely, she poured out 
Nervously, yet in sentences of fire, 

Her wild imaginations, till the world, 

With a mixed joyfulness and awe, gave up 

For her young temples, palm, and for her name 
Honour and memory. It was well—but this 
Was not Bianca’s recompense. She lived 

For her own mind, and when its fulness grew 
To an oppressiveness, she loosed its flow, 

And with the fervency of a woman's lip, 

And the sweet words of Italy, beguiled 

The listener of his heart. Her thoughts were strange, 
For they were strong, yet beautiful; most wild 
Yet natural as light; perfectly free 

And high exceedingly, yet, like a truth 

Of nature, evident. She seemed to dwell 


Upon familiar images, yet none 


Original as she ; and when she sung 
Of loftiness in chivalry, or love 
Passingly true, or high fidelity 
In friendship, or the offices of life, 
3 She wiled you from herself, and, for the time, 
Became the living virtue she had drawn. 
[ need not tell Bianca's history. 
She was, like all who have the higher gift, 
Out of her sphere, and when she looked for love 
Pure as her own, and with a girlish dream 
Of human nature, fancied that she saw 
In every forenead a high thoughtfulness, 
And in a free step chivalry, and heard 
Lofty devotion in a low, deep tone, 
She tound her love was wasted upon things 
Of a mere hollow seeming, and that ere 
She had o’ercome her maiden bashfulness, 
And looked upon them steadily, they changed- 
And her wild heart turned back upon itself, 
Fainting and sick, and so a weariness 
O' the world came on her, and she wished to die 
I say I will not dwell upon this now. 
It is a parallel, thou sad-eyed gir!, 
To thine own history; for thou art one, 
By thy long lingering on a page like this, 
Fond of a quiet thought, and so | know 
That thou hast rich affections, which have been 
Held lightly, and flung back to thee—like mince 








FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 


Give me the active spring of gladness, 
Of pleasure stretched almost to pain ; 
My hate, my love, in all their madness— 
Oh give me back my youth again! 
Oh! give me back the days of feeling, 
When I was an expectant too ; 
When, through the wilds of fancy stealing 
The strain of song was ever new: 
When morning mists the scene surrounded 
And buds foretold the promised rose ; 
When bee-like o'er the flower f bounded 
And plucked and rifled as I chose! 
Enough, yet little, formed my treasure— 
The hope of truth, illusion’s pleasure. 
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